INTRODUCTION

THE correspondence of Jonathan Swift covers a period
of fifty years of political strife and literary activity in
England, and a study of it is indispensable for any one who
seeks to understand the intrigues of political parties during
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, or to realize the
personality of those who in that age attained a prominent
place In the hierarchy of English literature. In Swift's
letters we see statesmen and poets and philosophers at
home, as It were, and we are admitted to a view of their
habits of life and thought and speech not easily to be
gained elsewhere. For this reason, as well as for their
literary excellence, the letters have always been read with
curiosity and profit; and have been published in many
forms during the last century and a half. The most useful,
as well as the largest, collection up to the present time is
contained in Scott's edition of 1824; but since its appear-
ance not only have many additional letters of Swift been
given to the public, but much new material, valuable for
the purposes of annotation, has been made accessible, so
that Scott's work cannot be regarded as final, or as entirely
satisfactory for the illustration of Swift's life.

The late Mr. Forster, with indefatigable industry and
devotion to his subject, made large collections of Swift's
correspondence which his death prevented him from using
to the full. His " Life " of Swift only extends to the year
1711. Mr. Forster's manuscripts were bequeathed to the
Department of Science and Art at South Kensington,
where they now remain, and many letters to, and from,
Swift have been recovered for the purposes of these volumes,
which hitherto have found no place* In the editions of
Swift's works. Some of the most interesting of these are.
